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BEFORE  adverting  to  the  particular  object  of  this 
address,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  recapitulate 
very  briefly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  the 
circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  and  call 
forth  this  appeal. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1840,  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  effects  produced  on  the  circulation  of  the 
country  by  the  various  Banking  Establishments  issuing 
notes  payable  on  demand. 

In  the  following  Session  the  Committee  was  re-ap- 
pointed, and,  after  collecting  a  vast  mass  of  evidence, 
they  concluded  their  labours  by  reporting, that,  with  res- 
pect to  the  great  questions  involved  in  their  enquiry, 
they  felt  that  before  the  probable  period  of  the  termina- 
tion of  that  Session  of  Parliament  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  give  that  consideration  to  the  many  and 
important  points  suggested  in  the  evidence  then  before 
them  which  would  enable  them  to  report  any  well- 
grounded  opinion  to  the  House.  They  anticipated 
that  some  disappointment  might  be  caused  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  no  final  report  being  made  after  so  pro- 
tracted an  enquiry,  but  on  points  of  such  importance 
to  the  whole  country,  and  involving  so  many  and  such 
complicated  interests,  they  would  not  allow  that  feel- 
ing to  weigh  against  the  necessity  of  due  caution  and 
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the  fullest  deliberation  in  arriving  at  any  conclusion. 
The  Committee  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the 
readiness  which  all  the  witnesses,  connected  with  Banks 
of  issue  of  various  descriptions,  had  shown  to  give  the 
fullest  information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
their  respective  establishments.  The  only  practical 
result  of  the  labours  of  this  Committee  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them, 
and  the  adoption  of  their  recommendation,  that  an 
account  should  be  published  monthly  to  show  the 
average  amount  of  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand 
which  are  in  circulation  in  the  united  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Great  interest  was  created  during  the  progress  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  some  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  enquiry. 
But  from  the  period  of  the  termination  of  their  labours 
to  the  present  moment,  there  has  been  no  manifestation 
of  the  existence  of  any  disquietude  in  the  public  mind. 
Whether  this  lull  has  been  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee — 
whether  it  be  attributable  to  a  growing  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  system 
of  banking—  or  to  the  fact  that  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  subjects  of  more  pressing  and  vital 
interest — or  to  whatever  other  cause — certain  it  is, 
that  nothing  has  indicated  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  disturb  the  existing  law  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Private  Country  Bankers. 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  revisal  of  the  terms  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  very  natural 
desire  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Companies,  to  relieve  themselves  from  some  of 
the  limitations  by  which  the  conduct  of  their  business 
is  fettered,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  questions 
of  the  circulation,  currency,  and  their  concomitants, 
would  have  been  suffered  to  sleep  on  in  undisturbed 
repose,  under  the  ponderous  mass  of  contradictory 
opinions,  antagonist  principles,  and  impracticable 
theories,  which,  with  much  that  is  of  great  value,  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee.  The  subject  however 
has  now  been  revived  by  her  Majesty's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament.  In  that 
speech  the  following  passages  occur — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  opportunity 
will  occur  of  giving  notice  to  the  Bank  of  England  on 
the  subject  of  the  revision  of  its  charter. 

"  It  may  be  advisable  that  during  this  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  period 
for  the  giving  of  such  notice,  the  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
to  other  Banking  Establishments,  should  be  brought 
under  consideration." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  sentences  there  is 
nothing  definite.  The  language  is  more  indicative 
of  the  possibility  than  the  probability  of  an  alteration 
in  the  law  as  it  regards  Banking  Establishments, 


and  a  very  rigid  construction  of  the  latter  sentence 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that,  although  now  to  be 
considered,  the  alteration  of  the  law  will  be  contem- 
poraneous only  with  any  alteration  which  may  take 
place  in  the  terms  of  the  Bank  Charter. 

It  would  however  be  a  vain  and  unprofitable  task  to 
enquire  further  into  the  latent  meaning  of  these  passages 
of  her  Majesty's  speech.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  were  of 
portent  sufficient  to  arouse  the  attention  of  those  whose 
interests,  though  not  exclusively,  are  more  immediately 
involved. 

The  proprietors  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  were  the  first 
to  indicate  apprehension,  and  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  well  with  a  view  to  elicit  in- 
formation respecting  the  details  of  the  plan,  as  to  im- 
press him  with  their  views  of  the  expediency  and  pro- 
priety of  enlarging  their  privileges.  But  the  strict 
reserve  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  subject  of  the  inten- 
tions of  her  Majesty's  Government,  rendered  the  inter- 
view in  that  respect  useless,  and  held  out  no  very 
encouraging  prospect  to  other  parties,  that  any  disclo- 
sure would  be  made,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  any 
contemplated  alteration  of  the  law  will  affect  their 
particular  interests. 

The  Private  Country  Bankers,  not  less  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  but  having  no  new  privileges  to  seek, 
and  desiring  only  to  retain  the  powers  they  now  pos- 
sess, assembled  in  London  on  the  14th  instant  in 
large  numbers,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  — 


1.  That  the  allusion  in  her  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  to  the  state  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  Banking  Establishments  generally,  renders  it 
most  probable  that  it  is   the  intention  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
some  proposal   affecting  the  business  of  Private  Country 
Bankers. 

2.  That  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  Private  Country 

Bankers  enjoy  no  privilege  which  in  practice  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  wholesome  state 
of  public  credit. 

3.  That   the   agricultural,    commercial,    and   manufacturing 
classes  of  all   descriptions   throughout  the  kingdom,  are 
mainly   interested   in    the   continuance   of  the   privileges 
which  the  law  now  confers  on  Private  Country  Bankers, 
and  will  be  immediately  and  seriously  embarrassed  by  any 
legislative  measure  which  shall  interfere  with  or  limit  the 
exercise  of  those  privileges. 

4.  That  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  it  regards  Private 
Country  Bankers  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  public 
complaint  or  petition,  nor  has  it  been  alleged  on  authority 
against  them  that  they  have  abused  their  privileges,  or  been 
in  any  degree  accessary  to  the  recent  depression  or  the 
sudden  alternations  in  the  state  of  trade. 

5.  That  the  anticipation    of  an  alteration  in  the  law  relating 
to   Private  Country  Bankers,  combined  with  the  want  of 
all  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  altera- 
tion if  contemplated,  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  business  and  to  shake  confidence  and 
credit. 

6.  That  this  meeting,  being  earnestly  desirous  to  avert  the 
excitement  which   has   hitherto   always  accompanied  the 
agitation  of  questions  connected  with  credit,  and  impressed 
with   a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  the  discussion,  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
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take  such  steps  as  may  tend  to  remove  all  uncertainty 
regarding  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  government. 
7.  That  with  this  view  a  deputation  to  be  nominated  by  this 
meeting  be  authorised  to  arrange  an  interview  with  the 
Prime  Minister  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  present  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  any  proposal  affecting  the 
state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  Private  Country  Bankers,  and 
so  far  as  may  be  found  practicable  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  nature,  extent,  and  terms  of  such  intended  proposal. 

The  event  justified  the  expectations  entertained  as 
to  the  result  of  the  interview.  The  intentions  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  in  any  way  be  col- 
lected. A  desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
Premier  to  receive  and  entertain  any  proposal  or  sug- 
gestion which  the  Private  Country  Bankers  might  be 
disposed  to  submit  to  her  Majesty's  government — a 
feeling  which  was  reciprocated  by  the  Private  Country 
Bankers,  in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  give  every 
information  and  assistance  their  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  qualify  them  to  offer,  in  order 
to  make  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government 
efficient  and  effectual  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
should  be  designed.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  was 
thrown  over  the  intentions  of  Government — so  much 
so,  as  to  leave  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed 
the  deputation  in  doubt  whether  any  alteration  what- 
ever be  in  contemplation. 

At  the  same  time  the  interview  was  not  without  some 
advantage.  It  was  ascertained  that  any  measure,  be  it 
what  it  may,  whether  it  concerns  the  private  Country 


Banker  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  will  not  be  precipi- 
tated, and  that  ample  time  will  be  allowed  to  intervene 
before  it  is  matured  into  law.  And  greatly  as  the  want 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Minister's  inten- 
tion is  to  be  regretted,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  he  alone,  can  duly  estimate  and  de- 
termine the  course  which  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment prescribes. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  silence  of  the 
Minister  negatives  the  belief  that  no  alteration  is  in- 
tended. There  could  be  no  need  of  reserve  if  nothing 
were  contemplated — for  in  that  case  the  obvious  reply 
of  the  Minister  would  have  been  such  as  was  best  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  possibility  of  apprehension  or  alarm. 

The  circumstance  however  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  namely,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  for 
two  successive  sessions  prosecuting  an  enquiry  into  the 
effects  produced  on  the  circulation  of  the  country  by 
the  various  banking  establishments  issuing  notes 
payable  on  demand,  pretty  clearly  indicates  the  ob- 
ject, though  not  the  nature,  of  the  alteration  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  Private  Country  Bankers  are  thus  left,  with  the 
proximate  certainty  of  some  alteration,  in  a  state  of 
greater  doubt  and  conjecture,  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  alteration  to  be  proposed.  They  are  not 
complaining  parties — they  have  no  grievances  which 
they  seek  to  redress — their  position  is  purely  de- 
fensive, and  their  sole  and  proper  business  is  to 
fortify  themselves  in  their  own  entrenchment — to 
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vindicate  its  strength — and  make  it  manifest  to  their 
customers  and  the  public,  that  if  attacked  and  deprived 
of  their  privileges,  the  consequences  will  fall  in  awful 
and  unmitigated  severity  upon  all  the  great  and  stable 
interests  of  the  community. 

On  a  subject  of  such  immeasurable  importance  as 
PUBLIC  CREDIT,  so  extensive  in  its  operations,  exposed 
to  so  many  influences,  to  such  sudden  impulses,  from 
causes  so  various,  so  apparently  inadequate,  and  so 
subtle,  nothing  but  a  paramount  and  over-ruling 
necessity,  can  justify  legislative  interference.  That 
necessity  too  must  be  the  more  cogent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  system  to  be  interfered  with  has 
become  ingrafted  into  the  conventional  habits  of 
the  people.  In  the  absence  of  such  constraining 
necessity  the  attempt  to  introduce  an  untried  and 
doubtful  theory  in  the  place  of  a  practice  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  usage,  may  meet  with  encourage- 
ment from  the  disciples  of  the  modern  school  of  cen- 
tralizing philosophism,  but  will  be  discountenanced  by 
the  sober-minded  and  intelligent  of  all  classes,  and  by 
those  more  especially  who  must  inevitably  become 
victims  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  highminded 
and  powerful  government  would  risk  the  hazard 
of  a  monetary  excitement,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
subserving  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  any  Establish- 
ment, however  influential  or  important  that  .Establish- 
ment may  be  as  an  accessary  in  the  discharge  of  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  Executive  power. 
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In  stating  the  Case  of  the  Private  Country  Bank- 
ers, which  is  the  immediate  object  of  this  address,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  her  Majesty's  Government  in  pro- 
pounding any  scheme  for  the  alteration  of  the  currency, 
are  acting  under  the  influence  of  an  over-ruling  sense 
of  an  imperative  duty,  and  are  actuated  by  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  discharge  that  duty  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  secure  to  the  public  the  greatest  and  most 
durable  advantage,  by  means  the  most  wise  and  pru- 
dent. 

Wherever  there  is  Credit  there  must  be  risk  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  On  the  part  of  the  private 
issuers  it  is  contended  that  the  issue  of  promissory  notes 
payable  on  demand  is  merely  a  branch  of  Credit — that 
to  interfere  with  that  branch  is  uncalled-for — is  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  individuals  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business ;  and  if  such  interference  take 
place  it  will  be  productive  of  the  very  evil  which  it  is 
proposed  to  prevent. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  disastrous  consequences  have  ensued  in  par- 
ticular localities,  from  the  failure  of  Private  Banks,  nor 
is  the  regret,  or  the  weight  of  the  objection  diminished, 
by  reflecting  on  the  wide-spread  ruin  to  individuals 
and  the  shock  to  credit  which  have  ensued  from  the 
mismanagement  of  Joint  Stock  Banks.  But  it  is  not 
immaterial  to  the  question  under  discussion,  to  state 
that  the  establishment  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  was 
mainly  encouraged  by  a  most  sagacious  and  powerful 
Minister  under  the  full  conviction  that  it  would  be  a 
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specific  and  effectual  remedy  for  all  the  defects,  incon- 
veniences, and  irregularities  of  the  system  of  Private 
Country  Banking. 

Neither  will  it  reconcile  the  public  to  this  lesser 
danger,  to  reflect  upon  the  fearful  ordeal  through  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  accidentally  enabled  to  pass, 
when  its  coffers  were  nearly  emptied  of  gold,  or  upon 
the  obvious  and  declared  inability  of  that  great  es- 
tablishment to  fulfil  the  obligation  which  is  cast  upon 
it  by  law,  but  from  which  it  is  relieved  by  the  interven- 
tion of  public  Credit. 

But  these  circumstances  do  prove  beyond  dispute 
that  a  certain  though  unascertainable  amount  of  inse- 
curity is  an  element  inherent  in  credit,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  proof  that  no  system  of  sale  and  purchase 
except  that  of  barter  and  exchange  can  be  divested  of 
that  element. 

The  responsibility  of  government  in  essaying  to 
deal  with  this  important  question  thus  resting  upon  the 
obligation  of  over-ruling  necessity — protection  against 
insecurity  being  the  object  of  their  interference, — the 
power  and  practice  of  private  issue  being  the  assumed 
grievance — it  remains  to  enquire  into  the  method  by 
which  it  is  designed  to  provide  the  remedy. 

Left  to  vague  conjecture,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
better,  we  must  take  public  rumour  for  our  guide, 
and  apply  our  observations  to  the  two  schemes  which 
are  supposed  to  have  found  favour  in  the  most  influ- 
ent ial  quarters — the  one,  contemplating  the  entire  dis- 
rontiniiancc  of  the  practice  of  private  issue  by  the 
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substitution  of  one  Bank  of  issue — the  other,  limiting 
the  privilege  of  private  issue  to  establishments  which 
shall  deposit  security  equivalent  in  value  to  their  issues. 

We  proceed  then  to  enquire,  and  the  enquiryis  of  the 
last  importance,  whether  either  and  which  of  these 
schemes  will  afford  a  larger  amount  of  protection  against 
insecurity,  and  whether  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  one  or  either  plan  will  afford  ad- 
vantages so  permanent  and  certain  as  to  compensate 
adequately  for  the  disturbance  and  convulsion  which 
credit  must  undergo  by  so  great  a  change. 

Before  entering  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  relative 
advantages  of  either  of  these  suggestions,  it  will  be 
well  to  advert  to  one  objection  alleged  against  the 
present  system  of  circulation,  namely,  that  private 
issuers  can  extend  their  issues  to  an  unlimited  extent — 
to  an  extent  dangerous  to  public  credit,  and  rendering 
nugatory  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  controul 
or  contract  the  circulation  as  occasion  or  necessity  may 
demand.  This  is  a  cardinal  error  with  the  opponents 
of  the  present  system,  and  it  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  it  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  private  issuers  to  force  their 
notes  into  circulation  to  an  extent  greater  than  is 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  their  particular  locali- 
ties. The  notes  of  one  Banker  may  displace  the  notes 
of  another  Banker,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  cannot  be  increased  by  any  efforts  which 
competing  Bankers  can  make ;  competition  itself, 
among  the  issuers,  being  the  sure  guarantee  against  any 
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undue  increase  of  their  issues.  The  circulation  must 
fluctuate  with  the  enhancement  or  depression  of  prices, 
and  with  the  more  or  less  profitable  employment  of 
labour— in  a  state  of  higher  prices  and  abundant 
employment  of  labour,  it  will  increase — in  an  opposite 
condition  of  prices  and  labour,  it  must  inevitably 
diminish. 

Having  stated  the  main  objections  to  the  present 
system  of  circulation,  let  us  now  consider  the  claims 
it  has  upon  public  support. 

Banks  of  issue  derive  their  profits  principally  from 
two  sources — deposits  and  circulation — and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  of  the  deposit  and  of  the 
circulation  of  their  issues,  they  are  enabled  to  afford 
accommodation  to  their  customers.  By  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  circulating  their  notes,  they 
would  necessarily  be  deprived  of  the  means  which 
they  derive  from  that  circulation,  of  giving  credit  and 
accommodation  to  their  customers — and  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  depriving  them  of  this  power  must  in 
practice  be  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  capital  which  by 
their  circulation  they  are  enabled  to  distribute  in  their 
respective  localities.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  is 
that  the  credit  which  Bankers  receive  from  some  of 
their  customers,  or  from  the  holders  of  their  notes, 
they  give  to  others  of  their  customers  who  require 
accommodation — Bankers,  as  the  medium  of  such 
credit,  taking  the  reasonable  profit  and  incurring  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  the  transfer  of  this  credit. 

Hut  if  the  circulation  of  the  private  issuers  were 
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withdrawn,  assuming  prices  of  produce  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  to  remain  stationary,  the  place 
of  the  country  circulation  must  be  supplied.  A 
greatly  increased  demand  for  gold  would  ensue,  and 
experience  has  shewn  that  at  periods  of  political 
agitation,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  gold  coin  is 
collected  and  hoarded,  whereby  the  value  of  that 
which  remains  in  circulation  is  greatly  enhanced. 
Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  substituted  issue, 
the  public  will  require  to  be  supplied  with  the  same 
amount.  Whence  this  supply  and  what  its  character  ? 

It  is  material  moreover  to  enquire  by  what  mode 
and  through  what  channels  such  an  issue  can  find  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  customer  of  a  Country 
Bank,  who  requires  and  is  entitled  to  occasional 
accommodation — and  by  what  public  functionary,  or 
how  otherwise  the  enquiry  into  his  title  to  credit  shall 
be  made.  The  profit  arising  from  the  advance  being 
made  in  his  own  notes,  is  a  part  of  the  inducement  of 
the  private  issuer  to  give  temporary  loans — he  takes 
the  chance  of  these  notes  remaining  in  circulation,  or 
of  their  returning  to  his  counter  the  very  day  he  pays 
them  away — no  inducement  however  would  operate 
with  him  to  make  advances  to  a  person  of  whose 
condition  and  circumstances  he  has  no  knowledge, 
or  whom  he  knows  to  be  disentitled  to  credit.  How 
can  a  public  functionary  or  a  stranger  obtain  the 
knowledge  which  should  guide  him  in  his  decision  ? 

Here  then  is  one  difficulty  in  practice.  But  the 
difficulty  does  not  rest  here.  Trace  the  refusal  of 
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accommodation  to  its  results.  The  merchant  is  thus 
limited  in  his  means  of  purchase  —the  farmer  is 
constrained  to  sell  at  prices,  lowered  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  merchant,  and  by  his  own  inability  to 
borrow  of  his  banker — the  reduced  price  of  his 
produce  compels  the  farmer  to  lessen  the  number 
of  his  labourers,  and  to  diminish  the  wages  of 
those  whom  he  must  employ — the  labourer  out 
of  employment  is  thrown  upon  the  parish — the 
labourer  who  retains  his  employment  at  lower 
wages  has  less  means  of  making  his  purchases  with 
the  shopkeeper — and  the  shopkeeper  in  his  turn  narrows 
his  orders  to  the  wholesale  trader — and  consump- 
tion gradually  decreases.  Such  is  the  train  of  dis- 
asters which  cannot  fail  to  follow  the  withdrawal  or 
sensible  diminution  of  the  temporary  loans,  which  by 
his  circulation  the  Private  Banker  is  induced  to  make. 

And  how  shall  the  public  be  indemnified  against 
these  consequences  ?  will  they  be  satisfied  to  be  told 
that  the  stability  of  the  circulating  medium  is  secured  ? 
will  total  deprivation  be  preferred  to  the  possible  chance 
of  insecurity  ?  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  such 
must  be  the  ultimate  alternative  of  restricting  the  cir- 
culation to  a  single  Bank. 

It  may  confidently  be  predicted,  that  in  every  branch 
of  national  industry  such  a  change  will  be  productive 
of  calamitous  results ;  but  upon  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts the  consequences  would  be  most  severely  felt— 
the  new  enterprise  to  which  the  farmer  is  invited  will 
be  crushed — the  hope  of  keeping  up  his  payments  by 
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economical  improvements  must  be  abandoned — and 
from  the  dearth  of  circulating  capital,  the  value  of 
land  must  fall. 

Contrast  this  train  of  consequences,  or  the  anticipa- 
tion even  of  such  a  result,  with  the  system  which  now 
prevails  and  would  then  be  supplanted,  and  under 
which  accommodation  is  now  at  hand  adequate  to  the 
reasonable  demand — adapted  to  the  occasions — inter- 
woven with  every  pecuniary  engagement — and  suited 
to  the  exigencies  and  varying  habits,  of  every  separate 
locality. 

In  contemplating  the  scheme  of  a  single  Bank  of 
issue,  the  liability  of  the  public  to  the  effects  of 
forgery,  should  not  be  laid  out  of  the  account. 
Throughout  the  agricultural  districts,  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  Bank  of  England  note 
is  looked  at  with  suspicion  and  distrust  from  a  fear 
of  its  genuineness.  If  one  species  of  note  only  were  in 
circulation  the  temptation  to  crime  and  forgery  would  be 
infinitely  increased,  as  well  by  the  greater  probability 
of  getting  forged  notes  into  more  speedy  circulation  as 
by  the  increased  hope  of  impunity.  The  chances  of 
escaping  detection  must  be  greater,  as  the  field  of  the 
forger's  operation  is  enlarged.  The  security  of  the 
country  issue  from  forgery  arises  from  the  circu- 
lation being  confined  to  localities  of  limited  extent, 
and  from  the  quick  return  of  the  notes  of  Country 
Bankers  to  their  own  counters. 

But  the  other  alternative  suggested  as  the  remedy 
for  the  alledged  insecurity  of  the  present  circulation, 
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is,  that  the  issuers  shall  be  compelled  to  deposit  in 
government  securities,  and  with  the  government,  a 
sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  notes  they  circulate.  A 
distinction  is  thus  drawn  between  the  man  who  in  the 
course  of  business  becomes  the  holder  of  the  note  of 
a  private  Bank,  and  another  who  places  his  credit, 
and  deposits  in  such  Bank,  his  ready  money,  his  sur- 
plus capital,  or  earnings. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  creditors,  and  it  would  be  complete  if 
the  holder  of  the  note  were  constrained  by  law 
to  accept  it.  But  this  is  not  the  fact — neither 
does  the  distinction  appear  so  great  as  to  justify  the 
proposal  that  the  issuer  shall  deposit  security  for  the 
indemnity  of  the  holder  of  the  note,  but  shall  not  be 
required  to  give  any  security  to  the  person  who  ordi- 
narily confides  to  his  custody  his  whole  income  and 
sometimes  the  whole  of  his  capital. 

Here  again  the  deposit  of  so  much  of  his  available 
resources  by  placing  his  capital  out  of  his  controul, 
must  cripple  the  issuing  Banker  in  his  advances.  The 
credit  he  receives  from  his  circulation  will  no  longer  be 
available  to  him  as  the  means  of  extending  his  ac- 
commodation, and  .the  same  or  still  more  disastrous 
results  would  ensue,  than  if  he  were  altogether  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  issue. 

In  practice,  the  tradesman,  merchant,  or  farmer  not 
unfrequently,  as  a  requital  for  temporary  accommoda- 
tions, makes  deposits  with  the  Banker  which  he  would 
not  do  if  in  case  of  emergency,  or  as  occasion  re- 
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quires  he  was  not  secure  of  receiving  the  advances 
to  which  his  credit  and  standing  entitle  him. 

Under  the  existing  practice  of  Country  Bankers, 
their  customers  know  at  what  rate  of  interest  they 
can  discount  bills  or  obtain  a  temporary  accom- 
modation. The  rate  of  interest,  in  the  agricultu- 
ral districts  more  especially,  is  uniform  and 
seldom  undergoes  a  change.  But  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  country  circulation,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  single  Bank  of  issue,  must  inevitably  give 
rise  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  And  the  alternate  tightness  or 
easiness  of  the  money  market,  now  chiefly  con- 
fined in  its  effects  to  the  operations  of  the  more 
speculative  frequenters  of  "Change,"  as  well 
in  London  as  in  the  large  commercial  towns,  wilS 
extend  its  influence  over  the  whole  country,  and 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  rate  of  interest  uncer- 
tain and  give  impulse  to  the  frequent  succession 
of  periods  of  dangerous  excitement. 

Under  the  present  system  of  circulation,  the 
large  surplus  capital  of  the  Bankers  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  arising  directly  or  indirectly 
from  their  privilege  of  issue,  is  employed  by  them 
in  discounts,  and  little  as  it  is  known,  the  great 
mass  of  bills  which  in  times  of  monetary  pressure, 
is  sent  from  the  manufacturing  districts  is 
discounted  by  the  London  bill  brokers  out  of 
monies  lodged  with  them  by  Country  Banks  of 
issue,  or  by 'the  agents  of  such  Banks.  In  times 
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of  "tightness, '  the  absence  of  this  resource  will 
aggravate  the  pressure  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

Again,  if  there  be  but  one  Bank  of  issue,  or  if 
by  the  deposit  of  security  the  Country  Banker 
should  be  compelled  to  issue  paper  having  the 
impress  and  authority  of  the  executive,  the 
public  would  at  all  times  have  the  right  to 
demand,  and  the  Government  for  the  time 
being  could  not  resist,  the  immediate  conversion 
of  all  such  paper  into  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Will  Parliament  legislate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  subject  the  Executive  to  an  obligation 
which  judging  from  experience  it  never  can  ful- 
fil? a  liability  which  in  time  of  war — of  intestine 
commotion — of  adverse  foreign  exchange — or  of 
commercial  panics — might  cause  and  must  in- 
evitably enhance  the  fatal  consequences  of  public 
alarm.  Or  can  it  be  supposed  that  Parliament 
will  legislate  for  fair  weather  only  in  the  political 
horizon?  and  forget  that  in  the  moral  and  social 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  storms  and 
tempests  will  arise,  against  which  it  is  the  part 
of  legislation  to  provide. 

Nor  would  it  appear  to  consist  with  the  inde- 
pendence or  intelligence  of  Country  Bankers  as  a 
class,  nor  would  it  be  expected  of  them  that  they 
should  abandon  thecontroul  of  their  own  resources, 
and  take  the  risk  of  disturbing  their  settled  in- 
vestments, for  the  purpose  of  giving  credit  and 
oiiiinodation  at  a  time  when,  by  being  deprived 
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of  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  or  by  being  compel- 
led to  deposit  security,  they  could  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  public  credit  and  confidence  which 
they  now  possess,  and  to  which  they  claim  to  be 
entitled. 

And  if  the  issue  of  notes  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand  be  henceforth  confined  to  one  Bank  be- 
cause of  possible  insecurity  to  private  individuals, 
or  because  of  their  collision  with  a  scheme  which 
shall  contemplate  the  exact  regulation  of  the  circul- 
tion  and  its  readier  adaptation  to  the  state  of  our 
monetary  relations  with  foreign  countries,  in  what 
way  will  the  circulation  of  Bills  of  Exchange  be 
dealt  with  ?  Philosophers  may  reason  and  argue 
themselves  into  darker  blindness  about  the  con- 
stituents or  identity  of  circulation  and  currency, 
but  payments  by  bills  of  exchange  are  made  to 
an  extent  of  which  the  public  has  not  the  most 
remote  conception.  And  are  there  no  bad  debts, 
no  bankruptcies,  no  disturbance  of  the  circulating 
medium,  no  panics,  no  individual  ruin,  resulting 
from  the  issue  of  Bills  of  Exchange  ?  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  address  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  such  detail  as  to  render  tables  of  statistics 
necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  the  ob- 
ject which  it  is  designed  to  serve ;  but  will  there 
not  be  a  seeming  inconsistency  at  least  if  the 
promissory  notes  of  private  but  known  and  res- 
ponsible issuers  are  prohibited,  while  the  un- 
known and  possibly  irresponsible  manufacturer 
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of  Bills  of  Exchange  shall  not  only  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  but  derive  encouragement  by  the  va- 
cuum created  by  the  withdrawal  of  private  issues? 
Surely  it  would  be  unwise  to  rush  upon  dangers 
unknown  in  extent  and  degree  in  order  to  insure 
a  partial  remedy  for  defects  which  if  altogether 
irremediable  are  known  in  all  their  consequences. 

These  observations  have  been  directed  to  the 
mere  practical  working  of  the  schemes  which 
have  been  suggested,  and  in  which  the  customers 
of  the  Country  Bankers  aremost  deeply  interested. 

But  there  are  objections  in  principle  in  the 
adoption  of  either  of  these  plans  which  are  in- 
surmountable— and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  shewing  that  while  the  dangers  and  insecurity 
of  the  present  system  are  temporary  and  local, 
those  attending  a  single  Bank  of  issue,  are 
permanent  and  universal.  As  in  times  of  political 
excitement  or  commercial  panic  the  Banks  of 
issue  in  diverse  localities  serve  as  intermediate 
stays  on  which  confidence  is  reposed,  and  as 
stops  against  the  current  of  apprehension,  so 
their  removal  would  give  place  to  and  accumulate 
the  headlong  and  destructive  tide  of  universal 
alarm  and  ruin. 

Admitting  either  of  the  schemes  by  which  this 
great  change  shall  be  attempted,  to  be  perfect  in 
principle,  the  applicability  of  the  principle  will 
still  remain  a  grave  question.  Principles  are  not 
only  tested  by  practice,  but  in  some  instances 
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must  yield  to  practice.  For  no  sound-thinking 
person  can  deny  that  abstract  principles  intrin- 
sically true  and  properly  applicable  to  newly 
established  and  early  institutions  become  dan- 
gerous by  inopportune  application  to  the  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  the  more  advanced  and 
matured  stages  of  society. 

And  whatever  be  the  change,  if  it  be  one  of 
principle,  and  not  confined  to  some  mere  modifi- 
cation of  practice,  the  period  of  transition  will  be 
a  crisis  of  danger — danger  possibly  neither  instant 
nor  obvious,  but  arising  from  accidental  unfore- 
seen causes,  or  from  causes  that  exist  only  in 
men's  minds  and  fears.  Credit  is  of  tender 
growth,  and  withers  by  the  breath  of  suspicion 
Come  as  it  may  and  how  it  may,  a  change  in 
principle  that  leads  to  a  subversion  of  practice, 
must  give  a  violent  wrench,  not  merely  to  the 
business  of  Banking,  but  to  all  money  engage- 
ments and  transactions— such  a  wrench  as  must 
tend  to  dislocate  every  joint  and  member  of  the 
whole  body  of  which  Public  Credit  is  compacted, 
and  to  derange  the  framework  by  which  produc- 
tive industry  is  stimulated,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  labourer  becomes  identified  with  the  pros- 
perity of  his  employer. 

London,  March  20,  1844. 


F.   PAWSE?,   PRINTER.   IPSWICH. 
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